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provided with It hook, and another is a two-headed spear.
With the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the rain-
clouds ; with the two-headed spear he attacks and drives
them away. In this procedure the prayer to the dead
ancestor is religious, while the rest of the ceremony is
magical. Thus, as so often happens, the savage seeks to
compass his object by combining magic with religion. The
logical inconsistency does not trouble him, provided he
attains his end. Further, the rain-maker chief of the Bari is
supposed to be able to make women fruitful. For this
purpose he takes an iron rod with a hollow bulb at each end,
in which are small stones. Grasping the rod by the middle
he shakes it over the would-be mother, rattling the stones
and muttering an incantation.1
Again, among the Bongo, a tribe of the same region, the Magical
influence of the chiefs is said to rest in great part on a ^fT of
belief in their magical powers ; for the chief is credited with among the
the knowledge of certain roots, which are the only means of
communicating with the dangerous spirits of whose mis-
chievous pranks the Bongo stand in great fear.2 In the
Dinka or Denka nation, to the north-east of the Bongo,
men who are supposed to be in close communication
with spirits pass for omnipotent; it is believed that they
make rain, conjure away all calamities, foresee the future,
exorcise evil spirits, know all that goes on even at a
distance, have the wild beasts in their service, and can
call down every kind of disaster on their enemies. One
of these men became the richest and most esteemed chief
of the Kic tribe through his skill in ventriloquism. He
kept a cage from which the roars of imaginary lions and the
howls of imaginary hyaenas were heard to proceed; and he
gave out that these beasts guarded his house and were
ready at his bidding to rush forth on his enemies. The
dread which he infused into the tribe and its neighbours was
incredible; from all sides oxen were sent to him as presents,
so that his herds were the most numerous in the country.
Another of these conjurers in the Tui<* tribe had a real tame
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